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a great power must govern and that though the gold-fields ought to
be internationalized, "the British Empire is the only available substi-
tute for a world federation."
The British in the beginning did not accept Gandhi's help. In his
repeated attempts to render help, Gandhi was told : "You Indians
know nothing of war. You would only be a drag on the army; you
would have to be taken care of, instead of being a help to us." The
common sneer prevailed that eeif danger threatened the colony, the
Indians would run away." But the reverses of the war were modify-
ing the attitude of the Government.
Britain and Boer were locked in a deadly struggle and everyone
was needed. Gandhi's help was accepted at the end of 1899. The
rank and file of the Indian Ambulance Corps received the ordinary
bearer's pay. The leaders gave their services free. The Indian
merchants supplied the stores and uniforms. On several occasions
the Indians had to march twenty to twenty-five miles, bearing the
wounded on stretchers. Gandhi was in charge of one of these parties
and when General Woodgate fell, the dying man* was consigned to
Gandhi's care. Gandhi helped to carry the sufferer from the field
hospital to the base hospital, through the heat and the dust, fearful
lest the general should die before they could reach the camp.
With the British successes in February 1900, the Indian Ambu-
lance Corps, after its two months of splendid work, was disbanded.
The war was not yet over and the Government stated that in case of
need the Indians' services would be utilized. The Boers finally
surrendered on May 31, 1902. The British newspapers praised the
services of the Indian Ambulance Corps and published laudatory
rhymes with the refrain, "We are sons of the empire after all."
General Buller mentioned with appreciation the work of the corps
in his despatch, and Gandhi along with other leaders was awarded a
war medal. Everyone believed that the Indians' grievances were now
sure to be redressed. The relations formed with the whites during the
war were most cordial.
It was a new experience for the Indians, whose manhood was
strengthened by the sense of having done their duty by their adopted
country. But another lesson of this war was not lost upon the Indians,
and particularly upon their leader* The Boers, who were a mere
handful of people compared with the British, had defied the might
of the empire and had shown signal bravery, determination and